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greatest heat loss occurs it will warm cold air as it enters and the other
parts of the room will remain warm. Heating appliances under windows,
or at least on outer walls, are thus more effective than those located in
internal walls. Stoves and open fires tend to be confined to internal walls
as they need well-protected chimneys in order to maintain the draught.
Top-lit ceilings may also require special attention though the problem is
eased by the fact that heated air will always tend to rise towards the
ceiling.
Radiant heating devices reduce the necessary room temperature as they
throw direct heat onto the occupant. In some cases, ho\vever, radiant
heat may cause discomfort by coming only from one direction.
CONDENSATION
: Condensation is not only a nuisance but also, by soiling fabrics and
wallpaper, by warping woodwork and by creating conditions favourable for
mildew, leads to rapid deterioration. Unheated bedrooms get damp in
winter, and no amount of airing will eliminate the danger to health through
rheumatic diseases, inflammation of nerves, etc.
The climate of this country is mild, but, due to its island position,
humidity is higher than in any continental country. Condensation can be
avoided, but its presence and its dangers are seldom sufficiently recognised.
Two forms should be distinguished ; one occurs when the outdoor temper-
ature rises and the other when it drops. It must be remembered that air
always contains water vapour, the proportion of which is limited but
increases with the temperature. When fairly humid warm air is cooled
down, some of its moisture content is deposited in the form of water
droplets; on the other hand air when heated up will greedily extract
moisture from all humid sources around it, thus drying out their surfaces.
The walls of a room which has no artificial source of heat are bound to
respond to a fall in outside temperature. They will in turn cool the inside
fir until it reaches moisture saturation point, below which any extra
vapour will condense on the cold walls. This effect is less marked if the
room air is not stagnant but is continuously replaced by cold outdoor air,
which, except in wet weather, is not fully saturated. Under these condi-
tions, condensation will not occur, as the wall temperature will remain
slightly above the air temperature, the temperature of the cooling medium ;
in this way airing to a certain extent helps to get rid of dampness.
Alternatively, when outdoor temperatures are rising after a cold spell
it may happen that the walls are cooler than the warm outside air. As
long as the air is stagnant, nothing will happen, but as soon as the indoor
air is replaced by outdoor air, part of the vapour content of the latter will
condense on the cold inner surface of the walls. Both forms of condensa-
tion are avoided where the space is kept tempered by background heating.